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by the palette knife, or any artifice of surface 
acquired by the use of the figure. This was to 
him always the most anxious part of a picture ; 
he estimated its vast importance and difficulty 
in their true light. When his sky was not 
finished at once, he never allowed any portion 
of it to get dry till the whole was completed ; 
taking care, at such times, to ensure the mois- 
ture of the colors, by hanging a wet sheet be- 
fore his picture during the night. His last 
operation was to go over the finished sky with 
a large camel's-hair brush, perfectly soft and 
dry, which he used with such extraordinary 
lightness of hand that it was, difficult, with the 
closest watching, to detect that he touched the 
picture at all. His composition was then car- 
ried down, portion by portion, generally in a 
horizontal direction, to the foreground. His 
figures (the true light and shade on which he 
sometimes secured by grouping them in a large 
lot, using dressed dolls for the purpose), were 
seldom finished till they could take their tone 
and sentiment from a large extent of completed 
landscape around them. In all these opera- 
tions, from the delicate tinting of the distant 
horizon to the vigorous shading of the fore- 
ground masses, every touch of the brush pro- 
duced an immediate and palpable effect. The 
applications of color were neither wasted nor 
misapplied ; every component part of the deli- 
cate and subtle workmanship proceeded smooth- 
ly, swiftly, securely. An instinctive impression 
of the harmonies of color, the graces of shape, 
and the relative processes and varieties of exe- 
cution, seemed ever present to direct the atten- 
tive eye, and to guide the quiet, steady hand. 
But easy and successful as the painter's pro- 
gress appeared in his work to others, his facility 
was not the facility of carelessness, mechanism, 
or chance. From the first moment when he sat 
down before his easel to the last when he rose 
from it, every faculty of his body and mind was 
absorbed in his task. While engaged in paint- 
ing, he could seldom speak himself, or attend to 
what was spoken by others ; the presence of any 
one, even a member of his family, looking over 
his shoulder while he was engaged in complet- 
ing a work, perplexed and interrupted him if 
persevered in for any length of time. To so 
high a degree of finish were his pictures wrought, 
especially about this period— so frequently and 
perseveringly were the parts labored and rela- 
bored, that, but for the dexterity and security of 
workmanship above alluded to, he could seldom 
have succeeded in contributing more than one, 
or at most two pictures to each exhibition. 
Among the first of his anxieties was to paint 
with such mechanical materials as should ensure 
the perfect preservation of his works, as regard- 
ed color and surface, to the most distant time. 
Colors whose duration was in the slightest de- 
gree doubtful, any oils, varnishes, and other 
aids to painting which, in their various combi- 
nations, he found by long and patient experi- 
ment to be doubtful in their application, he 
rigorously eschewed, whatever might be their 
actual attraction in the processes of his Art. It 
was his maxim, that the purchasers of his pic- 
tures had a right to expect a possession which 
should not only remain unaltered and unde- 
teriorated during their own life time, but which 
should descend unchanged to their posterity, as 
a work whose color and surface should last as 
long as the material on which it was painted. 
To produce a good picture was his first labor, and 
to make an endurable one was his last. 

From the pictures of Mr. Collins, the transi- 
tion is natural to the different original materials 
from which he formed their component parts : 
and especially, to the rustic figures, which so 
often supplied some of their most powerful at- 
tractions. In selecting the models from which 
these figures were painted, he enjoyed advan- 
tages, and, at the same time, incurred disap- 
pointments, to which the historical painter is a 
stranger. In choosing for his studies people, 



who in their most ordinary dress and appear- 
ance were most fitted for his purposes, he 
escaped the inconvenience of calling in the help 
of those who are models by trade, and whose 
modern and mechanical "presence," often ren- 
ders them — however lusty of limb, or regular of 
feature — by no means inspiring, as a foundation 
for the portrayal of the heroes and heroines of 
poetry and adventure. But, on the other hand, in 
selecting his models from the country lane and the 
village fireside, he occasionally encountered ob- 
stacles of a somewhat irritating, though decided- 
ly amusing nature. On one occasion, when a lit- 
tle cottage girl was sitting to him, finding that 
the child fidgetted so perseveringly as to defy all 
his efforts to paint her, he endeavored at last to 
quiet her by an appeal to her vanity, asking her 
whether she would not like to be "put into a 
pretty picture?" No sooner, however, had he 
pronounced the words, than the small model 
fairly burst into tears, and resolutely refused to 
sit any longer ; because, if she was to be put 
into a picture, she should " never be able to 
get out again, and go home to mammy !" At 
another time, having observed a little boy in a 
most picturesquely dirty and ragged condition, 
playing before a cottage door, he was so much 
struck with the excellent pictorial qualities of 
this unsophisticated young rustic, that he en- 
gaged the boy's mother to bring him the next 
morning to the bouse he was then staying at. 
At the appointed time, mother and son present- 
ed themselves; but, in the appearance of the 
latter, a fatal metamorphosis had been worked. 
His dirty face had been scrubbed with soap and 
water, into a shining, mottled red — his tangled 
locks had been combed down and flattened 
straight over his forehead, with mathematical 
regularity — his various, Murillo-like rags, had 
been exchanged for a clean pinafore: which, in 
dismal monotony of white, without speck or 
fold, covered him decently from chin to ankles — 
his hands were washed — his stockings were 
ironed — his shoe-strings were tied ; in the thea- 
trical phrase, he had been <! got up, regardless 
of expense, for the occasion." When the asto- 
nished painter remonstrated against this altera- 
tion, and pleaded for a future resumption of the 
young gentleman's working-day vestments and 
unpurified physiognomy, the good woman indig- 
nantly replied that he should not be painted at 
all, if he was not painted in his clean face and 
his Sunday clothes ; and marched off with her 
offspring, in high indignation and alarm. 

My father was not, however, always thus un- 
lucky in the study of Nature. He often found 
cottagers who gloried in being painted, and who 
sat like professional models, under an erroneou 
impression that it was for their personal beau 
ties and perfections that their likenesses were 
portrayed. The remarks of these and other 
good people, who sat to the painter in perfect 
ignorance of the use or object of his labors, 
were often exquisitely original. He used to 
quote the criticism of a celebrated country rat- 
catcher on the study he had made from him, 
with hearty triumph and delight. When asked 
whether he thought his portrait like ; the rat- 
catcher, who — perhaps in virtue of his calling — 
was a gruff and unhesitating man, immediately 
declared that the face was " not a morsel like," 
but vowed with a great oath, that nothing could 
ever be equal to the correctness of the dirt shine 
on his old leather breeches, and the grip that he 
had of tlte necks of his /arrets /" 

The cool self-possession of an old deaf beggar, 
whom the painter was once engaged in draw- 
ing at Hendon, was as amusing, in its way, as 
the answer of the rat-catcher ; and may serve, 
moreover, to tranquilize the natural apprehen- 
sions of those who may be placed, with regard 
to picturesque models in general, in the same 
position as my father on this particular occa- 
sion. Finding, from certain indications, that 
the body and garments of this English Edic 
Ochiltree afforded a sort of pasture-ground to a 



herd of many animals, of minute size but of 
magnificent propagating and feeding powers, he 
hinted his fears — in a loud bawl—to the old - 
man, that he might leave some of his small 
pensioners, or body-guard, behind him. "No 
fear, sir, no fear 1" replied this deaf and vener- 
i vagrant, contemplating the artist with Be- 
rious serenity, " J don't think they are, any of 
them, likely to leave me for you .'" — Collins. 



pobtbate scot.ftube. 

Stoey's Statoe of Judge Stoet. 
Gbeenough'b Fbanexin. 
Ceawtoed's Beethoven. 

Through portraiture and its proper con- * 
sideration lies the approach to all truly ideal 
Art. There is no greatness possible to the 
artist who does not make it his primary 
study, nor is there any ideal conceivable by 
the mind of man which is not simplythe 
development and perfection of some reality 
seen and known. This is true of all branches 
of Art, and while the landscape painter in 
his ideal scenes can only prune imperfect 
members, or make more perfect the har- 
mony between the parts existing, he being 
utterly unable to conceive an order of Na- 
ture higher than that which is, — no more 
in the purest soul's deepest dream of heaven 
can it image an order of angelic beings, 
compared with which, some fellow-spirit, 
gone before, shall not seem more lovely aud 
blessed, fuller of every quality that we con- 
sider desirable in humanity. * 

Divers, then, as are the forms of the ideal, 
it is by the severest study of the real that 
we develope them, and in this light the es- 
sential importance of conscientious portrai- 
ture to all classes of artists is the first ne- 
cessity of future progress, and its recogni- 
tion the first sign of developing greatness. 
If, therefore, American sculpture has as yet 
manifested generally an uaambitious devo- 
tion to this first grade of Art, we should 
regard it as an omen full of hope and sig- 
nificance, the more especially as in this it 
has been gloriously successful. It is cus- 
tomary for our amateurs to deplore the 
want of taste, which keeps promising ar- 
tists at portraiture, for which they have no' 
feeling, under a kind of belief that if they 
cannot succeed in that, they might in some 
higher walk. They should rather rejoice 
that circumstances conspire to prevent the 
evil work which their own ambition would 
do with them, and to compel them to ac- 
complish themselves in that knowledge on 
which Art is based. 

This is most forcibly true in sculpture, 
where it is not possible to use the charms 
of color and the fascination of masterly 
technique, to bewilder the mind and con- 
ceal the want of accuracy of form or the 
importance of subjective thought. Being 
confined to form and character, those qua- 
lities must be full, or the sculpture is bad, 
and in them it must be nobly and conscien- 
tiously real, or thoughtfully, and thence 
manfully, ideal. American sculpture is for- 
tunate, then, in being led primarily to por- 
traiture, and further, in having fitting sub- 
jects for this idealizing process among its 
public men. 

The three works whose names stand at the 
head of this article represent three diverse 
forms of portrait sculpture, and we have 
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thrown them thus together rather for the 
sake of comparison of the sentiments which 
animate them, than because of any distinc- 
tion in merit which they may have. Wil- 
liam Story's statue of his father is a wort 
remarkable not ooly as really meritorious, 
but for circumstances which make it alone 
in our Art. It is a portrait of a man him- 
self eminent in worth and talent, executed 
by an artist who understood and loved him, 
probably as few men get to be loved and 
known by an artist. No artist represents 
a stranger so justly as he does a familiar 
friend, and the feeling of reverence and 
love a son renders his father, at once enables 
him to read him more deeply, and impels 
him to lose sight of the defects of his 
character, thereby leading him unconscious- 
ly into the first step of idealization. All 
other thiugs being equal, the artist will por- 
tray best the person he loves most, and 
Story has been fortunate in an uncommon 
degree in having a subject which must have 
enlisted his fullest sympathy, and given his 
work an interest unique. Yet it is prob- 
ably as a man and a father that he regarded 
him, rather than as a jurist or a dignitary, 
so that we may regard this statue as the 
type of portraiture of the individual, and 
what it should always be, the delineation 
of the character of the subject, as viewed 
from the nearest point of honor and esteem, 
where the good which is in him shall be 
seen to the fullest, and the 'defects over- 
looked or unseen. The truest and noblest 
reading of humanity is that of love — it is 
as welithe deepest, and so this manifesta- 
tion of the ideal, which we have called the 
first, may be also considered the highest, 
for it is capable of being superadded to all 
others. 

This statue has then a value which no 
other portrait of the same subject can have, 
since it is a reliable record not only of the 
appearance and manner, but also of the 
nearer and better view of a man whom the 
world at large only knew in his official re- 
lations and esteemed at an elevation. It 
represents hiin in his robe of Judge, seated, 
and in a characteristic attitude, which he 
assumed when after discussing the princi- 
ples involved in some matter, he said, "Now, 
put the question." The p»s6 of the figure 
is easy and characteristic, the head fine, and 
genial in expression. The draperies are well 
arranged and realized with care, but in 
them, as in tho hands which are earnestly 
studied, there is manifest something of the 
want of ease which characterizes the early 
stages of artistic achievement, and is most 
evident in the most earnest men. It is, on 
the whole, an interesting and valuable 
work. 

If in the statue of Story we have found 
the ideal of the man as he is seen by those 
with whom he mingles and by whom ho is 
known personally, in the Franklin we 
have a heroic type of the ideal, the portrait 
of a man who, not known by us personally, 
is estimated by his works, and in our judg- 
ment of whom we at once mingle much 
that was external and owing to circum- 
stances with that which was properly him- 
self, and pass by utterly the evil which we 
are alive to in our fellows. The errors of 
the hero die, and thus ho is idealized. But 
he is not yet a myth, and we must preserve 
all of hi3 persoDality : even the very fashion 
of his hat is of some importance. He stands 
midway between the men we know and 



whom we see to be the creatures of circum- 
stance, and those who have passed from 
their personality into the pure, disembodied 
ideal — whose circumstances we are obli- 
vious to, and whose ideas, whose spiritual 
natures are all that we retain or cherish. 
We recognize in him a soul of nobler make 
than any around us, and yet we are im- 
pressed by his relation to circumstances, 
and his fellow men, and us, and we feel the 
value of those external tokens of whatever 
was in or of the man or around him — so 
that his manner of dressing, the habits of 
his every day life become of more interest 
to us flian mere curiosities. His apparel 
marks his time, and his time was that 
which developed his importance. His pe- 
culiar ways of thought or action have result- 
ed in the inheritance he left us, and thus 
all that indicates them is important to us. 
He is, in short, a man of the actual — the 
matter-of-fact world, whom we idealize by 
reverence inspired by gratitude, and love 
stimulated by admiration of heroic quality; 
and so while in Art we idealize his spirit, 
we realize his outer man. 

Franklin holds an important place in oup 
Walhalla, as he did in reality in our his- 
tory. He stands with Washington as an 
agent in producing the results of our Revo- 
lution, probably not inferior to him in im- 
portance or in devotion, and receives less 
honor only because men will not pay to si- 
lent devotion unobtrusively laboring its 
life away, the reverence which they will 
give to the stirring, reckless soldier cour- 
age. If Washington was the hand of the 
Revolution, Franklin was its head — its plan 
— its thought. We have before spoken of 
this statue from a slight acquaintance, and 
find our estimate of it none the less from 
further study. It is a true and earnest 
piece of idealism. Greenough has felt for 
his subject tho reverence of an American, 
and has thence worked lovingly — he has 
studied the character of the sage, and has 
developed those attributes which made him 
the instrument he was. He was a philoso- 
pher, but it was in the philosophy of 
human nature, not of the Divine; and his 
thought would consequently be turned in- 
ward, as with all men who study human 
nature deeply. This is indicated by the 
position of the head, cast forward* with 
eyes looking towards tho earth, and the 
closeness of the lips. In the figure the ar- 
tist has- adhered rigidly to the costume 
which Franklin wore — his portliness is pre- 
served, and everything of the external ap- 
pearance which is traditional; but, in the 
head he has shown his fullest knowledge 
of the subject and his powers of idealiza- 
tion. The Houdon head, which he made 
the basis of this statue, has an expression 
of craftiness, a lower wisdom, than that 
which we love to credit our philosopher 
with, and in which Houdon's bust is pro- 
bably true, as it was his practice to make 
casts of the heads of his subjects, and then 
to realize very faithfully from life. Green- 
ough has widened his head, giving it a 
more comprehensive character — a broader 
tone of thought; and with the cunning of 
the face of the old bust, he has mingled a 



* We may state here that after tlic discussion which 
t tended our former brief notice of this statue in pro- 
gress, Mr. Greenough addressed us a note, assuring us 
that we were right in our position, aud that the posi- 
tion of the statue had nothing to do with its attitude.— 
Eds. Cbayon. 



benevolence and a geniality which do not 
exist in the contemporary portraits of 
Franklin. 

This is not only permissible, but in the 
fullest sense desirable, because to us Frank- 
lin stands for the good he has done, and to 
insist on his failings were to diminish the 
worth of one of those grand ideals of great- 
ness our national history has given us. He 
is greater now than when he lived, because 
he is the guardian of a nation seven times 
as large as that he saw, and his fame and 
importance grow with its growth. He has 
passed into that idealizing process by which 
all nations make of their heroes, demi- 
gods. Greenough has but acted in the' 
spirit of his people and of all peoples. , 

In the Beetltoteriy however, we have the 
pure ideal. We care little what kind of 
man Beethoven was — his music stands to 
us for all that he was or ever will be. He 
is idealized at a single step; and the image 
which he bears to us, is one corresponding 
to the emotions and thoughts his music ex- 
cites i£ us. To comprehend fully what his 
ideal is, we should understand entirely his 
music ; and thus the mass of the world are 
at once debarred from judging of the just- 
ness of the artist's power of reading cha- 
racter. Dwigiit, of the Journal of Music, 
a man of profound ability as a musical 
critic, and an ardent lover of Beethoven's 
works, fays that the statue is just and 
discriminating in its presentation of the 
spirit of the musician. This, if attained, is 
the highest reach of intellectual idealization 
— to embody the grandest of ideas in a tan- 
gible form — to assert inconlrovertibly the 
great analogies of Art. Under this ideal- 
izing light we regard the great musicians 
more than any other men, because there is 
less of their personality mingled with the 
impressions they send us, than with either 
artist, poet, or philosopher. We know that 
Beethoven was physically a small man, but 
Crawford has made him majestic. There 
has been, apparently, no attempt to pre- 
serve the costume he wore — a cloak thrown 
picturesquely over his shoulders, and an 
easy informal collar, turned down a la 
Byron y give a grace and freedom to the 
figure which is in no slight degree poetical, 
for even accessories have their poetry when 
they conform to their principal. 

The statue is impressive and masterly in 
most respects. The repose and exquisite 
execution of the hands, one of which holds 
a roll on which are inscribed some notes of 
one of the composer's greatest works, and 
the other a pen, are in every point admira- 
ble — but the lower part of the figure is a 
little out in its anatomy. 

This is portraiture still, but approach- 
ing to the region of the imaginative — it is 
not the reproduction of a thing seen, but 
the embodiment of au impression received 
in some other way than by vision. This is 
the privilege of the master whose know- 
ledge, developed through the prior states of 
the ideal, supplies to the mental being an 
idealized form. The step beyond this is 
creation — the imaginative. 



A remarkable discovery in photography was 
announced at a recent meeting of the Sociiie 
Fra>i$ai$e de Pholograph/e, to the effect that 
St. Testud de Beauregard has succeeded in ob- 
taining colored photographs by the agency of 
light. — Athenceitm. 



